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several Lesser Kestrels (Falco cenchris), but the skin of a 
female which I procured was destroyed by ants. 

July 7th. At Kohala; obtained a female Metoponia 
pusilla, of which I only saw a pair, and this was the only 
time I came across these birds; also Munia undulata. 

July 8th. Diwal. Saw to-day several Bay-backed Shrikes 
(Lanius hardwicki); this species is very common round 
Umballah. The night I came down from Rawal-Pindi by 
rail was one of the hottest known for many years. My 
companion, an old Indian colonel, and I sat at the carriage- 
windows in our night-clothing, not breathing, but gasping 
for air. The ironwork in the carriage was hot at midnight, 
and the water in the lavatory quite warm. The wind swept 
down from the desert hills like the blast from a furnace, the 
country for miles around looking as if covered with snow 
from the salt efflorescence on the surface. 


AVILI.—On the occasional Assumption of the Male Plumage 
by Female Birds. By J. H. Gurney, Jun. 


Joun Ilunrer, the eminent surgeon and anatomist, seems to 
have been the first to bring the subject of female birds occa- 
sionally assuming male plumage before scientific men in this 
country (Phil. Trans. lxx. p. 527*), though something was 
known about it from the time of Aristotlet. To such birds 
Hunter applied the epithet “ monstrous,” and this, inasmuch 
as it awakened the indignation of Mr. John Butter, was the 
means of giving us the researches of the latter in the form of 
a “Supplement,” or reply, to Haunter’s paper (‘Memoirs of 
the Wernerian Soc.’ iii. p. 188). But each of them, while 
clearing up much that was obscure, fell into an error; and 
their errors were what might be expected, when so much yet 
remained to be learnt. Hunter, who had but two species to 
guide him, supposed that the change of plumage only took 
place at an advanced age ; and Butter thought that a Domestic 


* Reprinted, with additions, in the ‘Animal Economy,’ p. 63. 
t Cf. Hist. Anim. lib. ix. c. 36. 
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hen (Gallus) or a female Pheasant (Phasianus) would, if it 
lived long enough, always assume the plumage of the cock— 
a statement which he afterwards modified into “almost 
always.” 

Yarrell corrected their mistakes in ən claborate paper read 
before the Royal Society on the 10th May, 1827; but, much as 
he had studied the subject, even he laid himself open to eriti- 
cism on two points. It will be scen that he did not consider 
that ahen Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus) could ever assume 
really perfect male plumage (/. c. pp. 1 & 7); but if domestic 
Fowls occasionally do so, why not a Pheasant? Indeed, 
what may fairly be called an instance in point is given in 
the ‘ Norwich N. Trans.’ (iv. p. 184, note), of a Pheasant, a 
female, small in size, but in complete male attire, except that 
it had no spurs. As a rule, however, the masculine garb 
assumed by these hen Pheasants is but an approximation to 
the real livery of the male; and is scldom quite the same 
plumage in which a bond fide immature male Pheasant may be 
found, being less spotted with black on the breast. Some- 
times the first metamorphosis may be discovered in a mere 
wash of red on the breast of a hen Pheasant, which is other- 
wise in the normal plumage. 

Yarrell gives a figure of the internal organs of a normal 
female Pheasant and of one, for comparison, assuming male 
plumage (l.c. pl. xii.). In common with other observers, 
he seems to have thought that a diseased state of the ovaries 
always accompanied the change; but it is hardly possible 
that this can be so in cases where fertile eggs are known 
to have been produced; and though we cannot give an in- 
stance of this fertility in the Pheasant, cases are recorded 
in the domestic Fowl* ; indeed, in Passerine birds, it is pos- 
sible that the change may never be accompanied by an 
atrophied or other discased state of the reproductive organs, 
resulting in barrenness. A hen Pheasant in my father’s 
aviary, which had partially assumed male plumage, lost it 
again in confinement, as did a domestic Fowl in his chicken- 
yard, which was in three parts cock’s plumage in August 

* ‘Norwich Nat. Tr.’ iv. p. 391. 
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1887, and has now (Jan. 18th, 1888) almost lost it. There 
is little doubt that female wild Pheasants, and those brought 
up by hand which have become wild, frequently approximate 
to the male plumage, and revert to their normal female 
plumage, without anyone observing it. Of course there 
is no ground for thinking that such birds as these would 
not then breed, if the transformation had not taken place at 
too great an age. The rule seems to be that Gallinaceous 
female birds generally become barren when they assume and 
while they wear male plumage, but that Passerine birds 
generally do not, as will appear hereafter. 

Ducks—in most cases domesticated Wild Ducks—have 
been several times known to assume, or nearly assume, the 
plumage of the drake, generally when very old, and it has been 
assumed that they were not fertile ; but we have no tangible 
evidence to prove that such was the case. A female Merganser 
(Mergus serrator) assuming male plumage, examined by my 
father (Zool. 1854, p. 4252), showed no signs of disease in the 
ovary, and there is no reason for assuming that she had not 
bred, or that she would not do so. On the other hand, Mr. 
Cecil Smith has a female Wigeon (areca penelope) on his 
ponds near Taunton, which assumed the male plumage some 
years ago, and which, so far as he knows, has not had young 
nor laid eggs. 

On May 16th, 1887, a Chaffinch (Fringilla celebs) in full 
male plumage was shot at Chapel Town, near Leeds, in York- 
shine, by tlic son of Mr. W. L. Jackson, M.E. ; itewas 
skinned by G. R. Grassham, assistant to Mr. W. E. Clarke 
at the Museum, who, much to his surprise, found that it was 
a female, and contained an egg, ready for laying, of a pale 
blue, without markings, and another egg in a less forward 
state. This Chaffinch is in every way in perfect male 
plumage, and I am indebted to Mr. Clarke for his kindness 
in sending these particulars with the specimen, which he 
received from Grassham a few hours after the latter had dis- 
sected the bird. 

In the ‘ Norwich Nat. Trans.’ an enumeration was given of 
female Redstarts (Ruticilla phenicurus) assuming male plumage 
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(l.c.), to which the following may be added :—A hen R. phe- 
nicurus assuming male plumage, and very like Mr. Millais’ 
described in the ‘ Norwich Nat. Trans.’ iv. p. 182, was caught 
by Mr. W. E. Clarke sitting upon her eggs, at Wike, near Leeds, 
in June 1886; at the same time Mr. Clarke saw the cock 
close by, which appeared to be in the ordinary adult plumage. 
The late Mr. Henry Doubleday’s collection contained a hen 
Redstart (R. phanicurus) in male plumage, which had the 
ovaries “quite perfect and full of eggs” (cf. B. of Norf. i. 
p. 870, note), probably one of those alluded to by Yarrell 
(Brit. B. Ist ed., i. p. 240) in the remarks made by him on 
the plumage of this species. I have some recollection of 
this Kedstart at the dispersal of Mr. Doubleday’s collection, 
but do not know who was the purchaser of it. There can 
be no doubt that more would soon turn up if looked for; 
and now that attention has been drawn to the subject, and 
the practice of dissection is getting more gencral among 
birdstuffers, it is certain to be the case, not only in 
Ruticilla, but in other genera besides. Why it should happen 
in Ruticilla phenicurus oftener than in other Passerine birds 
is hard to explain, but such is evidently the case. 

The same is recorded to have happened five or six times 
with the female Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio); see 
‘The Field,’ June 17, 1871, and April 25, 1885; Mag. N. H. 
iv. p. 844; ‘B. of Suffolk, p. 45; ‘Ibis? 1863, p. 292; but 
the number of hen Redstarts which have donned masculine 
attire is greater. 

The following is a list of the species in which one or more 
instances of females assuming male plumage are ascertained 
to have occurred :— 

Falco esalon*, fide Scully. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius, fide Sharpe; col. fig. P. Z. S. 
1874, p. 580. 

Lanius collurio, fide Hoy. 

Lanius vittatus, fide Blyth. 

Ruticilla phenicurus, fide Millais, Clarke, and others. 

Fringilla celebs, fide Clarke. 

x Cf. Sharpe, ‘Cat. Birds Brit. Mus.’ i. p. 407. 
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Linota cannabina, fide Blyth. 

Linota rufescens, fide Blyth. 

Nectarinia asiatica, fide Blyth. 

Gallus (Domestic Fowl), fide Yarrell and others; col. fig. 
< B. of Sherwood,’ p. 183. 

Pavo (Peahen), fide Latham ; fig. ‘Synopsis,’ ii. pl. 60. 

Meleagris (Turkey), fide Bechstein. 

Phasianus colchicus, fide Edwards and others. Of common 
occurrence in a semidomesticated state. 

Thaumalea picta, fide Edwards. 

Euplocamus nycthemerus, fide Yarrell. 

Pucrasia nipalensis, fide Blyth. 

Tetrao tetrix, fide Bond; col. fig. Dresser, ‘B. of Eur.’ 
vi. 205. 

Tetrao urogallus, fide Nilsson ; col. fig. ‘Unser Auer-, 
Rackel- und Birkwild und seine Abarten,’ by A. B. Meyer. 

Otis tarda, fide Tiedemann. 

Anas (Domestic Duck), fide Rowley ; col. fig. ‘Orn. Mise.’ 
1p. LES. 

Anas boschas, fide Hancock; fig. col. ‘ Scandinavisk 
Fauna,’ pl. 163. 

Fuligula marila, fide Blyth : see also P. Z. S. 1885, p. 246. 

Mergus serrator, fide Gurney. 

Mareca penelope, fide Cecil Smith. 

Perhaps the Kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius) ought not to 
be included in this catalogue, for so many have been seen 
with the lower part of the back blue or bluish, as to leave 
little doubt that the female generally becomes so if she 
lives long enough. 

It is said that the females in Oriolus generally become as 
bright as males in time (vide ‘ Ibis,’ 1864, p. 412; ‘Field, 
June 24th and July 8th, 1871). 

P.S.—Mr. W. Tegetmeier tells me he has known a barn- 
yard cock moult into hen’s plumage, which is the converse of 
the instances narrated in this paper, and rather resembles the 
annual change which takes place in Anas boschas and others 
of that tribe. 


